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Enfete. 


Boranicat refearches, when united with a difpofition 
to philanthropy, are highly ufeful. They bring to 


light many plants that may prove beneficial to man, by 
being tranfported from the places of their native growth 
to other favourable fituations, where they have not been 
planted by nature. 

In his refearches, perhaps the botanift fhould beftow 
his chief attention to the difcovery of fuch plants as 
afford a wholefome nourifhment to man himfelf, efpe- | 
cially ifthey thrive in fituations where the common 
kinds of efculent plants do not abound. The Enfete 
of Abyflinia, according to Mr. Bruce’s account, muft 
be ranked in this clafs. It profpers only in marfhy wet 
fituations, without any culture. It rifes with a thick 
fucculent ftem, to the height of eight feet, which being 
foft and pliable, bends by its own weight at the top. 
The leaves, and whole figure of the plant, has fome re- 
femblance to the Banana, though it differs from that in 
many obvious particulers. The whole appearance and 
habit of the plant is fo well repr efented by the figure, 
that a more detailed defcription of ‘it is unneceflary 
here, 
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The part of the Banana tree which forms the food 


of man, is the fruit. It is the ftalk only of the Enfete + 


which is eatable. ‘‘ The figs of the Enfete are not 
eatable ; they are of a tender foft fubftance, watery, 
taftelefs, and in colour and confiftence fimilar to a rot- 
ten apricot ; they are of a conical form, crooked a little 
at the lower end about an inch and a half in length, 
and am inch im breadth, where thickeft.\ In the infide 
of thefe is a large ftone, half an inch long, of the fhape 
of a bean or Cafhew nut, of a dark brown colour; and 
this contains a fmall feed, which is feldom hardened 
into fruit, but-confifts; only, of fkin,” 

“© When you make ufe of the Enfete for eating, 
adds Mr. Bruce, you cut it immediately above the 
{mall detached roots, and perhaps a foot or two higher, 

* as the plant is of age: You ftrip the green from the 
upper part, till it becomes white; when foft, like a 
turnip. well. boiled, if eat with milk and butter, it is 
the beft ofall food, wholefome, nourifhing, and eafily 
digefted.’”’. It might add much to. the conveniencies of 
life, were this plant to be tranfpianted to fome parts of 
the Weft Indies, or other tropical climates fuited to 
its nature: They, have, already in tue Eaft. Indies a 
plant. which does not grow in {wemps, but in.deep wa- 


ter, the Nympbhec aquatica, which affords food to ° 


a great part of the natives of thefe countries. 

The general appearance of this, plant fo mugh, refem- 
bles that of the Banana, that Mr. B. with great proba- 
bility conjetures.it has’ been often. miftaken for that 
plant: by modern authors. ‘“ The Hippopotamus, he 
fhrewdly obferves, is generally fuppofed to reprefent a 
Nile, that has, been, fo.abundant, as to be deftructive. 
When therefore we fee: upon the obelitks the hippopo- 
potamus, deftroying the. Banana, we may, fuppole it 
meant that the extraordinary innundation had gcne fo 
far, as not only to deft soy the wheat, but alfo to retard 
er hurt the growth of the Enfete, which was to fupply 
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its place. Ido likewife conje@ture, that the bundle of 
branches of a plant, which Horus Apollo fays the an- 
cient Egyptians produced as the food on which, they 
lived before the difcovery of wheat, was not the papy~ 
rus, as he imagines, but this plant, the Enfete, wiaich 
retired to its native Ethiopia, upon a fubiticute being 
found, better adapted to the climate of Egypt.” 

Had the ancient Egyptians. been polleiied of the 
Nymphea aquatica, they could never have experienced 
a famine from a {uperabundance of water... When too 
much for wheat, the Enfete would’ thrive; when too 
deep for the Enfete, the Nymphza. would have prof- 
pered. 


Hiftorical Notices concerning the Moors in Spain. 


Ara time when Europe was buried’ in barbarifm and 
ignorance, the natives of Africa were a gteat people, 
highly civilized, and far advanced in arts, in induftry, 
and-fcience. It was during that epoch, that the Moors, 
invited by the profligacy of the prince, and the barba- 
rity of the p¢ople of Spain, invaded that fertile. penin. 
fula; and during the courfe of two campaigns, made a 
total conqueft of that country, a few mountainous pro- 
vinces on the northern borders of it alone excepted. The 
fertility of the foil, the mildnefs of the climate, and'the 
induftry of the Moors, who now occupied thefe regions, 
all contributed alike to render it in a thort time one of 
the moft delightful regions in the univerfe. Along the 
coaft of the Mediterranean, where nature has proved 
fingularly bountiful, the Moors chiefly delighted to fet- 
tle ;—and accuftomed at home to a’ feudal dependance 
on a fuperior; the kingdom was divided into fendal feig- 
neuries, depending upon their common chief, the great 
Miramolin, who then’ reigned with unrivalled f{plendor 
in Africa, But upon the difafters that befel the defcens 
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dants' of that great prince, the fubordinate Moorith 
chiefs in Spain, gradually affumed an independent au- 
thority, ‘and ere¢ted each for himfelf a fmall kingdom, 
his right to which none of the neighbouring princes 
had dny authority to controvert. Thus was laid the 
foundation of the kingdoms of Valencia, Murcia, Gra- 
nada, and many others, which, under the dominion of 
a fet of wife and civilized princes, abounded in men, in 
money, and in induftry, fo as to become a kind of uni- 
verfal garden, a terreftrial paradife, in which all thofe 
arts that can minifter to the delight of a wealthy and lux- 
urious people, were carried to a very high degree of 
perfection. 

Among thofe independent ftates, the kingdom of 
Granada became in time the moft confpicuous. Her 
princes were diftinguifhed by their wealth, liberality, 
courtefy, refinement of manners, and military prowefs. 
Her people, in poffeffion of every enjoyment that induf- 
try, when allied with freedom, and foftened by a tafte 
for literature and the fine arts, could infpire, enjoyed 
for many ages a degree of happinefs, that few nations ever 
could boaft of—and knew alike how to enjoy the bleffings 
of peace, and to defend their rights in the ftruggles of 
war. They adored their princes, and were beloved in 
their turn. They ftrengthened 4is throne, and de pro- 
tected them from infult. 

If love can find an entrance into the hearts of the 
moft favage people, and can tend to fweeten the lot of 
thofe who groan under the rod of oppreflion, it muft 
have had an infinitely more’ powerful, though more 
gentle influence on the minds of this people, who lived 
fo much at their eafe.-—And whenever love aflumes a 
fovereign power, there the finer arts, and all the gentle 
contrivances that tend to foothe the heart, and cherifh 
the beneficent affections,‘ will be adopted. In thefe cir- 
cumftances, the court of the prince became the feat of 
pleafure.—-The {plendor of his throne dazzled the eyes 
of all behalders; and among a people of lively fancy, 
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the impfeffion it made upon the mind, wa3_little fhort 
of adoration. ' 

It was during the happieft years.of this happy pe-: 
riod, that the palace of Grenada, called in the language 
of the country, Alhambra, was built ;.a magnificent pa- 
Jace, accommodated with fpacious halls, adorned in the, 
moft fumptuous ftile of Moorith architethure, furnifhed 
with copious fountains of limpid water, tendmg to mo- 
derate the heat of the climate, and to»give .a- pleafing 
coolnefs, highly gratifying to the foul.—To this palace 
was annexed [pacious, gardens, watered .with, innume- 
rable rills of pure water,, which gave,a luxuriance to 
the magnificent trees that there abounded, and a perpe- 
tual verdure to innumerable plants that fprang up. a- 
round, to adorn this feat of volyptuoufnefs, and to fcent 
the air with fragrant odours.—This palace, fituated on the 
fummit ofa lofty eminence, commanding, onthe one hand, 
a diftant profpect of thofe towering mountains called the 
Sierra Nevada or {nowy mountains, as being covered 
with perpetual fnow ; which, melting imfammer, filled 
the ftreams that wafhed its walls with an inexhanft- 
ible abundaace of water, highly refrefhing in fucha ful- 
try climate :—On the other hand, it looked gown upon 
a fertile plain, thick ftrewed with hamlets, gardens, and 
fields, abounding in corn, in wine, in oil, and other 
rich produéts of the mildeft of temperate.climates. 

Among thefe people, whom we have: been accuftom- 
ed to view as rude barbarians, a ftrong fenfe of religi- 
ous veneration for the fupreme being prevailed; and a 
re{petful attachment to that form of worthip they had 
been taught to cultivate, formed a very ftriking chara- 
tteriftic feature. This we learn from the moft undifput- 
able authority, that of their public inicriptions, which 
are ftill preferved ; which, on account of. the fublime 
fimplicity of expreflion, the purity of the morals they 
inculcate, and the refpe& for fovereign power, un- 
gebafed by the meannefs of adulation, that under 
the garb of praife, for the moft part conveys the found. 
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eft advick,_form upon the whole a fpecies of compofis 
tion, fo uncommon, and at the fame time fo pleafing, 
that I hope my'readers will be well pleafed with the 
following moroels,which have been felected for their en- 
tertainmenti: At the fame time that thefe infcriptions 
may ‘be prized as-objetts of tafte, they deferve to be 
held in high eftimation, as liftorical records, that tend 
to give a diftine: ‘idea of the ftate of the country, at the 
titne they were written, and of the modes of thinking 
of its people.- ~ - 

The following infcription was copied from the front 
of a building, ere&ted as an Hofpital in the year 1376, 
which anfwers to the 778th year of the Hegira. ‘It 
rung this: ; 

** 'Praife be to'God. This hofpital, an afylum of mercy, 
“ was builtfor the benefit of poorand fick Moors; a work, 
* the piety and utility of which no tonguecan fufficient- 
“ ly praife. It ftands. a monument of the faith and cha« 

rity of the founder, and will be his recompetice, when 

God thal? inherit the earth, and all that it coritains. 

The founder is the great, the renowned, and the vir- 

tuous, Abi Abdallah Mahomad: May he profper in 

God ! the zealous king, the friend and benefaétor of 

his people; whio employs his tminifter for the glory 

of his religion, and of God ; the cotirageous prince, 
the propagator of pious works; the prince protected 
by angels; the pure dint; the proteétor of the laws 
and of motality ; the worthy emperor of the Moors ; 
may thé profper in God! He is the fon of our Lord, 
the juft king, the high and powerful, the conqueror, 
the fortunate, the pious governor of the Moors, Abi- 
alhageg, who dears witne/s to the laws, fon of the re+ 
nowned, of the fublime Abi Algualid, the deftroyer 
of thofe by whom companions are given to‘God; fon 
of Nazar the privileged, happy in his works, and in 
every thing which is refolved in the decrees of God, 
for his fervice and with him: He projected this aed 
fice, from the moment the Moorifh nation beeame fove« 
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reign of this ‘city, and thus made a provifion of nie- 
rit. ‘He filled her urk with charity and good works ; 
and his whole intention was direéted in the-prefence 
of God. God is he who infpires good thoughts, and 
who commanicated to hin his hight, that it) might 
be com mtnicated to thofe who fhould come after him ; 
and for the day when riches and anceftors will us a- 
vail nothing, and when nought will remain to us, but 
that which God in his mercy fhall have given us, 

“ The plan of this’ hofpital was drawh in the ten 
days in the middle of the month Mofjarram, in the 
year 777, and finifhed in the ten days in the middle 
of the month Zaguet, in the year 778. May God 
preferve the pious work of the founders, and never 
leave without recompenfe, the meritorious labours 
of thefe iliuftrious princes. God be with Mahomet 
and his adherents for ever !” 

Europe owes great obligations to the magiftrates of 
Granada, who fome years ago caufed all thefe infcrip- 
tions to be carefully copied, and lodged in the archives 
of that city, together with accurate tranflations of the 
whole, thereto be preferved, after the works them- 
felves on which they were infcribed, thall be crumbled 
in the duft. 

The following infcription, yet more fimple, and ina 
ftill better tafte, was placed over the principal gate of 
the palace, which was employed, as was ufual in ecaft- 
ern nations, as a tribunal of juftice. 

“ This gate, called the gate of the judgment, or tri- 
“ bunal, (may God caule it to promote the happinefs 
“ of the Moorith people, and perpetuate it to the end of 
* nations), was built by our lord the Emperor and 
“* King of the Moors, Jofeph Abulhaggeg, fon of the 
* juft and warlike Abigualid, fon of Nazar; God give 
“ a happy end to his works for the good of the Muffs 
“ ulman nation, and profper the edifice built for its de- 
“ fence. It was finifhed in the month of Maulen Alm- 
“ nadam, in the year feven hundred and forty-nine. 

Vor. I. + Dd 
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** God render it lafting on its foundation, and perpetu- 
“ ate in the memory of men, the epocha of its com- 
“ pletion.” 

One would believe that the French nation had bor- 
rowed the idea of the language they with to adopt, with 
refpeé to their prince, from this infcription. But un- 
fortunately, we do not find in modern times, the piety 
of the ancient people. 

Inftead of paintings, which are prohibited by the Co- 
ran, the principal apartments of the: Moorifh princes 
were adorned with infcriptions allufive to the circum- 
ftances and fituation of the place —The following infcrip- 
tion formed one of the ornaments of an open court, fur- 
rounded with galleries, that led to different apartments 
of the palace. 

** Let God be extolled ; he has given to the nation 2 

governor, who has brought it to the higheft de- 

gree of glory and renown. Oh! from how many, 
and from what herefies has he delivered the people ! 

He has affe&tionately conducted them to their inhe- 

ritances ; but they who have fhut their eyes againft his 

light, have been reduced to flavery, and made ufeful 
to the welfare of his kingdom. With his fword and 
invincible courage has he reduced nations to obedi- 
ence, and conquered provinces. Thou, Nazar, hatt 
achieved heroic deeds, before unheard of. Thou 
didft enter and conquer twenty renowned cities ; thou 
didft return crowned with victory and immentfe rich- 
es, with which thou haft rewarded thy brethren and 
people. If they know how to dire@ their prayers, 
when their foul becomes elevated, they will afk of 
the great, the fublime, and the only God, length of 
days for thee, and for thy ftates duration and prof- 
perity. O Nazar, although born in the midft of great- 
nefs, thou fhineft by thine own luftre, Tike the ftars of 
heaven: Thou art our fortrefs, our fupport, and our 
arm of vengeance: Thou guideft us like a flambeau, 
which diffipates darknefs from before us. The ftars 
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“ fear thee in their courfe; the great ftar of heaven 
“ lights thee. with refpeét ;.and the higheft tree which 
“can bend, gains by thy fide.” 

We hall conclude thefe extracts for the prefent, with 
the following fhort, elegant, and pious infcription which 
was placed over the door of the fame court, which ap- 
pears to have been paved with marble of the, pureft 
white, and which was no doubt, when in its priftine 
luftre, of beautiful workmanthip. . It.runs thus ; 

‘* If thou admireft my beauty, without thinking of 
“ God, who is the author of all. things, I warn thee 
“ that it is'a folly; becaufe thou mighteft make thy ad- 
“ miration turn to thy profit, and God may bring thee 
“ to death. © ye who look upon this marble of per- 
“ fe& workmanthip and beauty, watch over its defence; 
“ and that it may be lafting, prote& it with your 
“ whole power *.” 

Should thefe extracts prove agreeable to our readers, 
we fhall, in fome future numbers of this work, com- 
municate farther particulars concerning this people, 
whofe character and hiftory is in general very. wns un- 
derftood in Europe. 


On Cruelty to Animals. 


Nocuit fua culpa duobus. Ovid: Met. lib. xv. v. cxy. 
His fault to both was fatal. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


Sir, 
I rorMELY told you that I was not an original genius; 
and of confequence my thoughts mutt chiefly arife from 
occurrences that happen vader my own obfervation 


* The paffage is; “ Protect it with your five fingers and your tail, ‘ 
alluding to certain tenets not underftood by us. : 
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which‘ you may infert or fuprefs according as you think 
them: acceptable to the public or not. 

The following {peculation was fuggefted byan event, 
which, though diftant m time, affe&ts me ftiil with a 
fenfation, ‘rather to be felt than defcribed. 

As Iwas. walking: with’a young jady from the New 
Town to'Leith, I faw a moniter who condnéted:a cart 
heavily laden, of which, the horfe, prefied..with his 
burden, iad fallen. The unfeeling wretch, with impla- 
cable fury, ‘lathed the proftrate ercature, or alternately 
ftrack him with the! haudle of his whip, till our. fouls 
were agonized withithe profpeét! .“.'Oh heaven ” 
ried ‘the lady, whole>frame thuddered in every nerve 
with ‘horror and compatiion, ‘“why de ¢bu torment the 
pos creature’ in 'fich aananner?” (The fellow,. who to 
infenfibility Sof) heart addedsidepravicy of mind, gave 
her fuch an anfwer as would be tol. brutab«te! répect. 
He continaed hisaiabolical operation on the: pbor ai- 
mal, who at lett) after:nvuchiitruggle, and magy.a vain 
effore, raited hisvheavy burden, and recovered his feet. 

Teme unleis: Tt had feen it, it swouldibardly have 

een conceivablt that one living bemg:dhould be thus 
capable of tormenting another. I could not have ima- 
gined-that education and habit could have fach dread- 
ful effets upon.a rational being., Predatory aninials 
indeed, with infatiable voracity devour the viGtims which 
they purfue; but they are_ftimulated by the rage of 
hunger, and probably uynconfcious of the paia they 
give: even boys do not torment flies, reptiles, infects, 
and birds, from a wanton propenfity of giving anguih ; 
they are only amufed by ¢he ftrange contorfions and un- 
common attitudes into which the creature is thrown by 
what it fuffers:; yet this cruel cuftom loudly demands 
feveren animadverfion  frém | parents ‘and>/tators ; but 
SF a°man etidued with ‘a rational foul, thus to harden 
his heart againit the fharp compunctions of nature, is in 
i yew. a degree of .wickedneds that is fcarce conceiy- 
abie. 


- 
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Iam not even convinced that thofe philofophers are 
not deferving blame, who, for the fake of experiments, 
put’ poor animals to exceflive and agonizing pain ; im- 
portant indeed fhould the objeéts aimed at be, which 
fhould authorife fuch craelties: and are the objeéts of 
refearch for which ‘fuch experiments are made always 
of great importance ? Or, can the faéts wanted be af- 
certained in no other way? It is furely on thefe condi- 
tions alune they fhould be tolerated. We are told by 
an ancient ofieutal fage, “that the merciful man will 
be merciful to his beaft ; but the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruelty.” I am no Pythagorean ; yet my 
foul abhors the gratuitous and wanton cruelty, daily 
practifed upen animals. 

If neceflity thould extort from us the otherwife unna- 
tural meafure of hurting or even of eI EE let it 
be done with a gentle hand, and a compaflignate heart. 


The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reafon,;.would he fkip and play ? 

Pleas’d to the Jaft, he crops the flow’ry food, 

And licks the hand juft rais’d to thed his blood. 
Pope’s Effay on Man, Epitt. 1. 1. 77—80- 


4° Humanity is one of the moft pleafing and important 

feelings of our nature.- It enters into all our conduft ; 
it is the mother and guardian of the virtues, which 
without it would degenerate into felfith habits or mer- 
cenary collufiens. 

Next therefore to piety towards heaven, let us cul- 
tivate thefe precious fentiments ; let us beware of be- 
coming fpettators in icenes of crueity, leit by repeated 
and horrid f{pectacles of this kind, we lofe the fympa- 
thetic fenfe which vibrates at the pain of another. 
When the natural horror of recent blood, even fhed by 
animals, is leflened or extinguifhed in us, we foon 
transfer the fame callous difpofition to fufferers in our 
own fpecies ; and when any advantage of their perfons, 
fortunes, or reputations may be taken with impunity, 
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which either gratifies' our avarice, our tafte for illegi- 
timate pleafure; our ambition, or our revenge, we im- 
prove! with avidity the mfernal occafion, till at laft we 
fail the viétims of our own infatuation, and fuffer the 
miferies which we have infliéted. Domitian and Cali- 
gula did not arrive at the height of their atrocity all at 
once.) ‘Is thy fervant, a dog, faid Hazael, to the 
prophet that he fhould do. thefe things.” 

But Ifear I have dwelt too long on a fubje&, though 
in itfelf interefting, and thall therefore conclude with fub- 
fcribing mytfelf, Your moft humble fervant, 

Abam Earp-Arr_e. 


On Imprifonment. 
Or all the evils toywhich mankind are fubjeéted in their 
perigrinations in this world, perhaps thofe which re- 
fult from imprtifonment ‘Are the moft deplorable. Bo- 
dily pain, whcn it becomes exceffive, muft foon be ter- 
minated by death. ‘Sicknefs, while it weakens the hu- 
man frame, deadens the fenfes, and mitigates that dif- 
trefs to the fufferer, which affli@s ‘thofe who behold it. 
In the fame manner, almoft) every other evii brings 
with i a natural remedy, which tends to alleviate dif- 
trefs. . The very fympathy that nature irrefiftibly ex- 
torts -from every perfon who beholds another in diftrefs, 
affords a healing balm that tends to adminifter comfort 
to the afidted. . But from the folitary prifoner, every 
kind of thing that could adminifter comfort is withdrawn. 
Confined in a! dungeon,; out of the fight ef every per- 
fon, he becomes dead to fociety, while ftill alive to the 
anguith of life, -He is forgot by the perfon who con- 
fined him ;.and in confequence of that forgetfulnefs, is 
fuffered to {pend whole years perhaps in agonizing dif- 
- trefs, which the. perfoa who fhut him up could not 
have tolerated, could he but fee it for one hour. It 
ig-with juftice then that all nations have exalted theit 
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voices in the prefent. day, and with an unanimity that 
never was feen before, demand a total abolition of the 
power of arbitrary imprifonment by any human being. 
And though it may happen that laws for this purpofe 
will not be enacted in every ftate at the prefent time ; 
yet the examples that have been given in a neighbour= 
ing country, of the danger of making a wanton ufe of 
this power, will ferve to overawe thofe monarchs who 
may ftill claim a right to exercife it, from daring to 
exercife that right in the manner it has hitherto been 
exercifed. Blefled be the fpirit which hath abolifhed 
fuch an intolerable evil ! 

Every man, when he reflects ferioufly on this fubje&, 
muft be fenfible of the evils that accrue from this fource; 
but it is not at all times that man is difpofed to reflect 
ferioufly on any fubjeét, nor is it at all times that he can 
form a lively image of what he has never had an op- 
portunity of obferving. He is therefore under obliga- 
tions to thofe who take the trouble off his hands. 
The following picture, drawn by the mafterly pencil 
of Sterne, when he is difpofed to turn his thoughts on 
this fubje&@, will have its effe&. 

The Captive. 

“« The bird in his cagetpurfued me into my room ; I 
fat down clofe by my table, and, leaning my head upon my 
hand, I began to figure to myfelf the miferies. of con- 
Gnement ; ; I was in a right frame for it ; and fo I gave 
full {cope to my imaginations. 

** I was going to begin with the millions of my fel- 
low creatures born to no inheritance but flavery ; but 
finding, however affeling the picture was, that | could 
not bring it near me, and that the multitude of the fad 
group in it did but diftraét me, 

“ I took a fingle captive ; and having firft fhut him 
up in a dungeon, I then looked through the twilight 
of his grated door, to take his picture. 

** I beheld his body half wafted away with long ex- 
pectation and confinement, and felt what kind of fick- 
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nefs of the heart it was which arifes' from hope defer. 
red. Upon looking nearer, 1 faw .him pale and feverith. 
In thirty years, the weftern breeze had not once fanned 
his blood. He had feen no fun, no moon in all that 
time ; nor had the voice of friend or kinfman breathed 
through his lattice, his children 

‘* But here: my heart began to bleed; and I was 
forced to go. on with another part of my portrait. 

“* He was fitting upon the ground upon a little ftraw, 
in the fartheft corner of his dungeon, which was alter- 
nately his chair and bed. A little calendar of fmall 
fticks were laid at the head, notched all over with the 
difmal.days and nights he had pafled there. He had 
one of thefe little fticks in his hand; and with a rufty 
nail, he etching another day of mifery to add to 
the heap: As I darkened the little lignt he had, he 
lifted up a hopelefs eye towards the door ; then catt it 
down; fhook his head, and went on with his work of 
affliGtion. I heard his chains upon his legs, as he turn- 
ed his body to lay his little ftick upon the bundle. He 
gave a deep figh. I faw the iron ‘enter into his foul. 
I burft into tears. I could not fuftain the piture of 
confinement which my fancy had drawn.” 

Think not however that this is a mere fancy picture, 
which has no reality “in exiftence. Could the horrid 
walls of all thofe gloomy munfions, allotted for the con- 
finement of human beings in every part of the world, 
be now cait down, and the miferabie objects they. con- 
tain be laid open to the view, what human being could 


bear to look at it? The heart of the moft favagé tyrant 


would be melted at the fight ; and the millions. of ‘mis 
ferable beings who are there, now, at this: ‘very ..mv- 
ment, dying in the agonies of mifery, ‘and thofe who 
figh at the diftant profpect of tHat only termination of 
their wretChednefs, would freeze up his foul with horror. 
Yet the man who could not bear the fight for one mo- 
ment, can, without one painful effort, order hundreds 
: from his fight to be fhut up in thefe dreary manfions 
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for ever; and the next moment, forgetting them en- 
tirely, indulge himfelf in every excefs of fenfual grati« 
fication. 

And doft thou not, my gentle reader, whoever thou 
art, in fome meafure participate in his guilt, if thou 
uever {pendeft a thought on the miferies of thofe who 
are {hut up from their families and friends in the man- 
fions of forrow, provided in every town for the punith- 
ment, of the guilty. Would to God I could fay of the 
guilty alone ! But I muft add, for the deftruétian of 
the unfortunate. The beneficent Howard acquired that 
enthufiafm of philanthropy for which he was fo remark- 
ably diftinguithed, merely by vifiting thefe unfortunate 
manfions. Nor could any one whofe foul was not 
grown callous in iniquity, have done as he did, with- 
out having felt a fenfation of the fame kind that ani- 
mated him. It is merely becaufe the miferable objects 
are not feen, that they are not attended to; and it is 
becaufe they are not attended to alone, that fome me- 
thod is not adopted for freeing them from the intoler- 
able diitreffes under which they groan; and that a 
practice is tolerated in Europe which is the opprobrium 
of thofe who call themfelves a civilized people. 

But I have dwelt perhaps too long on this melan- 
choly fubje&. I therefore relinquith it for the prefent. 
O that it were in my power to fuggeft a means of alle- 
viating this evil; for to prevent it entirely, I fear, is im- 
poffible ! That the evil may be diminifhed, is certainly 
in our power; an attempt to do it deferves to be re- 
ceived with favour. In the hope that it will be fo by 
my readers in, general, I fhall perhaps venture on an 
early occafion to faggeft fome hints calculated for that 
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Naeana»RaEqqaeaeaeEOoOouomuamuquaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaeaeeee— ee 
Anecdote of Mr. de Sallo, the firft Inventor of Periodi- 


cal Performances. 

In the year 1962, when Paris was afflicted with a long 
and fevere famine, M. de Sallo, returning from a fum- 
mer’s evening walk, with only a little foot-boy, was 
accofted by a man, who prefented his piftol, and in a 
manner far from the refolutenefs of a hardened robber, 
alked him for his money. M. de Sallo obferving that 
he came to the wrong man, and that he could get lit- 
tle from him, added, “* I have only three piftoles about 
me, which are not worth a {cufflle; fo, much good may 
you do with them ; but, let me tell you, you are in a 
bad way.” 

The man took them, and, without afking him for 
more, walked off with an air.of deje€tion and terror. 

The fellow was no fooner gone, than M. de Sallo 
ordered the boy to follow him, to fee where he went, 
and to give him an account of every thing. The lad 
obeyed ; followed him through feveral obicure ftreets, 
and at length faw him enter a baker’s fhop, where he 
obferved him change one of the piftoles, and buy a 
large brown loaf. With this purchafe, he went a few 
doors farther, and entering an alley, afcended a pair of 
ftairs. The boy crept up after him to the fourth ftory, 
where he faw him go into a room, that had no light 
but that it received from the moon; and peeping through 
a crevice, he perceived him throw it on the floor, and 
burft into tears, faying, ‘*. There, eat your fill; that’s 
the deareft loaf I ever bought; I have robbed a gentle- 
man of three piftoles; let us hufband them well, and 
let me have no more teazings; for foon or late thefe 
doings muft bring me to the gallows ; and all to fatisfy 
your clamours.” His lamentations were anfwered by 
thofe of the whole family ; and his wife having at 
length calmed the agony of his migd, took up the loaf, 
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and, cutting it, gave four pieces to four poor flarving 
children. 

The boy having thus happily performed his com- 
miflion, returned home, and gave his mafter an. account 
of every thing he had feen and heard. M. de Saiio, 
who was much moved, oxdered the boy to call him at 
five in the morning. This-humane gentleman arofe at 
the time appointed, and taking the boy with him to 
thew him the way, enquired in the neighbourhood the 
character of 2 man who lived in fuch'a garret, with a 
wife and four children ; when he was told that he was 
a very induftrious good kind of man; that he was a 
thoe-maker, and a neat workman, but was overburth- 
ened with a family, and had a hard ftruggle to live in 
fuch ‘bad times. 

Satisfied with this account, M. de Sallo afcended to 
the thoe-maker’s garret ; and, knocking at the door, it 
was opened by the poor man _himfelf, who, knowing 
him at firft fight to be the perfon he had robbed the 
evening before, fell at his feet, and implored his mercy, 
pleading the extreme diltrefs of his family, and begg- 
ing that he would forgive his firft crime. M.. de Sallo 
defired him to make no noife; for he had no intention 
tohurt him, ‘* You have a good character among 
“ your neighbours, faid he, but muft expect that your 
“ life will foon be cut fhort, if you are now fo wicked 
* as to continue the freedom you took with me, Hold 

your harid; here are thirty piftoles to buy leather ; 

hufband it well, and fét your children a commend- 
able example. To put you out of farther tempta- 
tions to commit fuch ruinous and fatal aétions, I will 
encourage your induftry; I hear you are a neat 
workman, and you {hall take meafure of me, and of 
this boy, for two pair of fhoes each, and he thall 
call upon you for them.” . The whole. family ap- 
peared ftruck with joy, amazement, and _ gratitude. 
M. de Sallo departed, greatly moved, and with a mind 
filled with fatisfaction, at having faved a man, and pete 
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‘“‘ haps a family, from the commiffion of guilt, from an 
‘* ignominious death, and perhaps from eternal perdi- 
“tion.” Never was a day beter begun ; the confciouf- 
nefs of having performed fuch an action, whenever it re- 
curs to the mind of a reafonable being, mutft be attended 
with pleafure, and that felf-complacency and fecret ap- 
probation, which is more defirable than geld, and alf 
the pleafures of the earth. 


ee 


To the Editor of the Bee. 

Sir, 

WHETHER, as a2 young obferver in that differtation af. 
ferts, the mole, by a fenfe of inftin&, purfues any 
particular worm through the earth, or not, I will not 
here attempt to prove, as the tafk appears to me too 
difficult ; though, from what is there faid, it might at 
firft fight appear to be fo, from the mole difappearing, 
and retiring as difappointed. But not one word is {faid, 
whether the mole was near the furface of the earth, at, 
or near the place where the worm rofe. 

That the worm rofe to efcape its purfuer, or in other 
words, its enemy, whatever means were ufed to follow 
it, whether that particular worm was purfued or not, 
ig certain ; as I think I can eafily demonftrate from the 
following fimple fact, which will alfo folve a young ob- 
ferver’s difficulty of comprehending by what means the 
worm is made fenfible of its danger. 

Being, when a boy, very partial to the amufement 
of angling, and frequently at a lofs for want of worms, 
¥ was often reduced to the neceflity of digging them 
up. Once, when employed in this toilfome bufinefs, 
as to me it was, I was accofted by an old mole-catcher, 
nearly as follows; and fince that, by following his in- 
ftruétion, I have obtained as many worms in one hour 
as I could before in a whole day. 


Take a pretty thick long ftick, a dung fork, ora 
fpade, infert it in a flanting direGtion into the earth, ia 
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a garden bed that has not lately been moved, or any 
other piece of ground where the grafs is not thick, as 
otherwife the effeét will not be fo well feen, and begin 
with a gentle agitation, gradually increafing the force 
applied. At firft the neighbouring worms will rife, 
and endeavour to efcape with furprifing agility; and 
as the agitation is increafed, not only the bright 
red worms, but every worm large and {mall, will be 
in immediate motion upwards, as far as its influence 
extends, and require a very quick hand to take them. 
By this I think I have folved the difficulty of a young 
obferver ; and though I have communicated to you a 
fact, which I hertofore thought of no confequence ; 
yet, if you think the communication of it in any thape 
will add one particle of honey to your combs, it will 
be extremely fatisfactory to 
D. L. M. 





— 


Obfervations on the Poem intitled Flowers of the Foreft, 


I nave felt peculiar emotions on hearing the fong fung 
or played. The pleafure may in part arife from the pa- 
thos of the air itfelf: but it is heightened by an affoci- 
ation with thofe affecting cireumftances which occur in 
the poem. Indeed, mutic has moft effect, when hap~ 
pily combined with poetry. 

There is a fatisfaétion in dwelling on paft fcenes, to 
which few refle@ing minds are ftrangers. When ad- 
vanced to manhood, with what pleafure do we think of 
the occurrences of early life? Many are fo much-affea- 
ed with this retrofpe&, that they would with, it pof- 
fible, to recall thofe happy days; and for the time con- 
fider the enjoyment of manhood as not to be compared 
with thofe of infancy. There is here a fallacy in our 
reafoning : We view only the beauties of the picture ;— 
its defeéts are unnoticed. The pleafurable fcenes of ear 
ly life are remembered with delight: Its troubles are 
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forgot ; or if remembered, no longer give uneatfinefs; 
bet pleafure,’ from having called forth exertion. 

Analagous to the fatisfaétion with which we contem~ 
plate, the foenes of youth is the pleafure we have, in 
reading the hiftory of our forefathers ; and in contraft. 
ing the-fimplicity of their times, with the more polith« 
ed manners of cur own. Here too, the mind is often, 
and by a fecret charm, captivated with the deicription ; 
and forms the romantic with of having lived in their 
times, and having ‘witnefled the fcenes in which ‘they 
were engaged. The fatisfaction we feel on thefe ocea- 
fions, is of the melancholy kind. To ufe a favourite 
expreflion of a bard of our own country, on the fame 
fubje&t, * The tale of other times is, as the joy of 
grief, pleafant and mournful to the foul.” 

In moft nations we difcover a relifh for this melan- 
choly pleafure, in their ftrong attachment to their early 
writers, particularly to the » productions of their poets, 
And the ttrength of this attachment fometimes leads us 
to afcribe to thofe early productions, an excellence above 
their merits. Now, though I confefs myfelf an enthu- 
fiaftic admiver of the early productions of our own coun- 
try, both.in mufic and poetry; yet 1 hope I fhall fo far 
guard againit prejudice, as to illuftrate its beauties, 
without incurring the charge of being too lavith in its 
praife. 

We may fuppofe it to have been compofed in winter, 
after the poet had witnefled the fcenes alluded to, of 
entting down. the grain, and having it brought into the 
barn. yard. Winter was well fitted to fuggeft the me- 
lancholy ideas 'to the poet. The flowers of the field 
faded, the leaves of the trees fallen, the fky overcaft 
with clouds, could not fail of making an impreflion ‘on 
his mind.—But he had then acaufe of grief which more 
deeply affected him. ‘The flowers now faded, would a- 
gain bloflom ;—the trees now naked, would again be 
elothed with foliage ;—the fun, whofe rays were now 
obicured, would again fhine forth in his glory, and by 
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his genial heat reftore life and beauty to the face of na- 
ture. But the flowers to which the poet’s thoughts 
were turned, were never again to bloflom. They were 
cut off for ever. The place which once knew them, 
fhould know them. no more. 

The paflion, therefore, which we moft fappofe pre- 
vailing in the poet’s mind, and which he defcribes in 
the poem, is grief: Grief of a peculiarly aggravated 
kind; and which we, who live in happier times, can- 
not eafily conceive. The forrow was general in the 
country. Many a mother then bewailed her fon: maay 
a fitter her brother: many a widow her hufband : many 
a maid her lover. No family but had caufe to weep 
at the mention of Flodden Field. 

It is the nature. of this paffion to dwell on thofe cir- 
cumftances which nourifh it; and to aggravate the 
mifery of the prefent, by contrafting it with the joys 
of the paft. ‘This.is exemplified in the poem now be- 
fore us. The great caufe of the grief, the death of the 
young warriors, 1s repeated in almoft every ftanza: and 
all the circumftances introduced, have a tendency to 
heighten the forrow. 

There feems, indeed, great art in. the fele&ion of 
thefe circumftances. The poet did not mean to paint 
the effects of grief upon the whole body of the people. 
This could not have been -fuccefsfully attempted in a 
fhort poem. He therefore confined himfelf to paint its 
effe&ts on thofe whofe fituation, he well knew, would 
in general be moft interefting, namely, the virgins. Nor 
does he defcribe all the various ways in which they 
might be affected by this difaftrous event ; he confiders 
it only in one poizt of view, and that too, the moft 
interefting, as it affected them with regard to love, 
when 

Tik ane fits dreary, 

Lamenting her deary. 
+ Thus, we may obferve an unity of defign kept up 
throughout the poem. All the cireumftances introduce 
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ed, relate to the young virgins ; and relate to them in 
refpect.of love. 

There are three circumftances laid hold of by the 
poet, all expreflive of the greatnefs of their grief ; their 
Aghing, their flence as to words, and their Jove of /oli. 
tude. Inftances-of thefe, we mall have occafion to re- 
mark, in particularly examining the poem. When the 
firft anguith of grief is abated, we may have fatisfation 
in the /ociety of our friends, and may have a pleafure 
in unbofoming our thoughts to them, and in liftening 
to the confolations they fuggeft. But the grief which 
the bard deferibes, was yct unabated. It refufed to be 
comforted. It could not be exprefled by words ; but by 
fighs and tears. It had no pleafure in the fociety even 
of friends; but fought in /olitude freedom of indulg- 
ence, 

The bard too heightens this defcription of their for- 


row, by contrafting it with their former fcenes of mer- 
riment. This he has done in four inftances ; which we 
proceed now to examine. 


# 
I’ve hear’d a lilting * 


At the, &c. 


In this and the following ftanza, the poet gives us 
the rit inftance, in defcribing the milking of the ewes. 
He begins by mentioning the cheerful feene which he 
ufed to witnefs in the morning. Joy was in every 
virgin’s face, as the went forth to her work. They ma- 
nifefted the gaiety of their hearts, by joining in the fong ; 
and every obferver partook of their joy.—But now 

* Lilting and milking are not allowable rhymes according to modera 
rules. Confiderable latitude is indeed given to the rhyming vowels, as 
grove, leve, join'd, kind, &c. &c. which frequently occur in our beft poets. 
But the rhyming confonant muft be invariably the fame. There is 2 
more ftriking violation of this rule in the laft ftanza, forcf, foremaft, wae, 
and away, are alfo improper rhymes, the rhyming fyllables being in fact 
the fame in found. We find, however, among the old poets, lefs nicety 
in thefe refpects. By the way, do not thefe aiford fome ——- a 
favours of the poem’s antiquity ? 
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how different was the cafe. Nothing now -ftruck the 
ear, but the voice of mourning : and what met the eye 
was the weeping virgins. They were not, as formerly, 
"cheerfully affociating together : but wandering by them- 
felves in a very retired path, to give vent to their fom 
row. There is a beauty and pathos ia this contrat, 
that cannot fail of touching the heart. That love was 
the great caufe of this forrow, though it be net ex- 
prefsly mentioned in this ftanza, is abundantly evident 
from what is faid in the next. 


II. 
At buchts in the mornfng, 
Nae blyth, &c. 


The fame. contraft is carried on in this ftsnta. The 
firft defcribed their going to the buchts; this what is 
dong at their arrival there. The lafles are faid to be 
lonely, not only in refpeét of their fallen lovers ; but in 
refpect of each other. They have no relifh for fociety ; 
they feek for folitude. F.ven when engaged together in 
the fame employment of milking the ewes, not a word 
is exchanged ; nothing heard but fighing and fobbing. 
They feem defirous to retire as foon as poflible ; and 
they go away, not in a company, but one by one. ** L/é 
* ane lifts her leghn.” 


Ill. 
At e’en in the gloming, 
Nae fwankies, &c. 


In this ftanza, we have another inftance of their grief ; 
their not partaking of any of their amufements, Here 
too the contraft is preferved, and the imagery intfoduc- 
ed fimple aud beautiful. We are pleafed to fee inno- 
cent amufements going on after the labours of the day. 
Even the diverfions of children conftitute a gay and 
pleafant fcene. It becomes more iaterefting, when we« 
{uppofe the perfons engaged, fo far advanced, as_ tha‘ 
love can bear a part. But how much more intereftin 
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fons, te of the melancholy Kiet leek « eeu 
exprefiien of « beard ©7 our own country, of the Gm 
fubett. “ The tale af ether times te os the eee 
grief, pleafant and mournful to the foul.” 

In mofl mations we difcower a relith for this wehbe 
chaly pleafure , © their firong attachment to ther carly 
writers, particularly to the productions of their poets, 
And the ftrength of this attachment fometime,s leads w 
to afcribe to thofe early produétions, an excellence abote 
their merits. Now, though | confefs myfelf an enthe- 
fiaitic admirer of the early productions of our own coun. 
try, both in mufic and poetry; yet I hope I flvall fo far 
guard againit prejudice, as to illuftrate its beauties, 
without incurring the charge of being toe lavith in it 
praife. 

We may fuppofe it to have been compofed in wintet, 
after the poet had witnefled the feenes alluded to; of 
cutting down the grain, and having it brought into the 
barn yard. Winter was well fitted to fuggett the me- 
lancholy ideas to the poet. The flowers of the field 
faded, the leaves of the trees fallen, the tky overcalt 
with clonds, could not fail of meking an‘impreffion on 
his mind.—But he had then ecaufe of grief whicir mote 
deeply affected him. The flowers new faded, would 
again bloflom ;—the trees now naked, would again be 
clothed with foliage ;~—the fun, whofe rays were now 
obfcured, would again thine forth in his glory, and by 
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fore us. The great caufe of the grief, the death of the 
young wart: . & repeated in almoft every Manga: and 
lithe circumila es introduced , have @ tendency te 
heighten the lorrew. 

There feems, indeed, great art in the fele€ion of 
theic circumilances. The poet did not mean to paint 
the effects of grief upon the whole body of the people. 
This could not have been fuccefsfully atzrentpted ina 
thost poem. He therefore confined himfelf ... paint its 
effects on thofe whofe fituation, he weil knew, would 
in. general be moft interefting, namely, the virgias, 
Nor does he deferibe all the various ways in which they 
might be affected by this difaftrous event ; he confiders 
at only,in one point of view, and that too, the .mott 
interefting,. as it affe@ted them with regard to, love, 
when 

Ilk ane fits dreary, 
Lamenting her deary. 

Thus, we may obferve an unity. of defign kept up 

throughout the poem. All the circumftances introdu- 
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ced, relate to the young virgins ; and relate to them i 
refpe& of love . 

There are three circumftances laid hold of by the § 
poet, all expreflive of the greatnefs of their grief ; their 
Sighing, their filence as to words, and their love of fol. 
tude. Inftances of thee we thall have occafion to re 
mark, in particularly examining the poem. ‘When the 
firft anguith of griefis abated, we may have fatisfaction 
in the foctety of our friends, and may have a pleafute 
in uribofoming out thoughts to them, and in liftening 
‘to the confolations they fuggeft. But the grief which 
the bard defcribes, was yet unabated. It refufed to be 
comforted. ‘It could not be exprefled by words ; but by 
fighs and tears. It had no pleafure in the fociety even 
of friends ; but fought in foktude freedom of indul. 
‘gence. 

The bard too’heightens this defcription of their for. 
‘row, by contrafting it with their former fcenes of mer- 
riment. ‘This he has done in four inftances; which we 
proceed now to examine. 

I. 
I’ve hear’d a lilting * 
At the, &c. 

In this and the following -ftanza, the poet gives ts 
‘the firft inftance, in defcribing the milkiag of the ewes, 
‘He begins by mentioning the cheerful feene which he 
‘ufed-to witnefs in the morning. Joy was in evety 
virgin’s face, as fhe went forth to her work. They ms- 
-nifefted the gaiety of their hearts, by joining in the fong, 
andevery obferver-partook of their joy.—But now 


* Lilting and .milking are not allowable rhymes according to modem 
rules.. Confiderab!e latitude is indeed given to the rhyming vowels, # 
grove, low, joined , kind, &c. &c which frequently occur in-our beft ports. 
Bur the rhyming confonant muft be invariably the fame. There is a 
more ftriking violation of this rule in the lat ftanza, foref, foremef, wat, 
and away, are alfo improper rhymes, the rhyming fyllables veing in f 
the famein found. We find, however, among the old pocts, lefs nicety 
tin thefe refpeéts. By the way, da not thefe afford fome prefurnption ia 
-favours of the pozm’s int guity? 
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east Se. Se ' : Pt etet Btidee ed aid bs of ’ : 
how different was the cafe. . Nothing now firuck the 
siearg bat the waice, of, rugurming > and what met the ‘eye 





by the hi ts de “yt 
f; thei: | vioW8s the sveeping virgins. They were hot, as formerly, 
of fall cheerfully aflociatipg together : bat wandering by themn- 
M to te. »fdlyes.in.a very vetted path, to give. vent to their for- 
Then the row, There is a beauty and. pathos ‘in ‘this contfatt, 
sfaGtion that ¢adnot fail of tdnching the heart. | THat !ove was 
sleafure the ‘great cante of this forrow, though It be not’ ex- 
iftening prefsly mentioned in this fanza,, is abundantly “evident 
F which from what is faid in the next. 
d to be il. 
but by At buchts in the morning, 
y even Nae blyth, &c. 
indel. The fame contraft'is cartied on in this ftanza.: The 
My firit defcribed their going to the buchts ; this what is 
faim done at their arvival there. The lafies are<faid to be 
cli the lonely, not only in refpect of their fallen lovers ; but in 
refpect of each other. They have no relifh for fociety ; 
they feek for folitude. Even when engaged together: in 
the fame employment of milking the ewes, not a word 
is exchanged ; nothing heard but fighing and fobbing. 
rs They feem detirous to retire as foon as poflible ; and 
we ney go away, not in Company, but one by one. ** J/é 
a t. ane 9° 
h he ane lifts her leglin. 
ety “ee 
7 ma. At e’en in the gloming, 
fong, Nae fwankies, &c. 
now Tathis ftanza, we have another inftance of their grief ; 
their not partaking of any of their amufements. Here 
7g too the contraft is preferved, and the imagery introduc- 
ports. ed fimple aud beautiful. We are pleafed to fee inno 
‘ale cént amufements going on after the lebours-of the day. 
fe Even the diverfions of children’ conftitute @ gay and 
nicety pleafant feene. ‘1t becomes more interefting, . when we 
han fuppofé the perfons engaged, fo far advanced, as that 


love can bear a part. " But how much more interefting 
Vor. I. FF 
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is the fcene contrafted with it. The lovely virgins now 
forgo all their, amufements. They are retired, each 
by herfelf : They weep in fecret their fallen Lovers and 
refufe all comfort. What heart not deftitute of feeling, 
but muft fympathize with them, and join the poet in 
lamenting the untimely fate of the Flowers of the Fo. 
ref. This metaphor ufed toexprefs the youth, is a hap- 
py one. In thofe times, we may eafily fuppofe, gar- 
dening was not carried to any degree of perfection. In 
the fields and the woods only, they beheld the beauties 
of nature’s {fpontaneous productions. And what could 
be a fitter emblem of the youth who had lately fallen, 
than thofe wild flowers, which at beft were but for a 
feafon ; and which were often cut off prematurely, from 
various incidents. This métaphor fuggefts the age of 
thofe who had fallen. They were in the bloom of youth, 
in the prime of life. It fuggefts alfo their beauty. 
They were fair and lovely flowers. They were lovely 
in the eyes of the virgins. They appeared ftill more 
lovely at their death_—They had fallen in a glorious 
caufe, fighting for their king and country. We find 
in fcripture a beautiful allufion, very fimilar to this: 
‘** Man that is born of a woman, is of few days, and 
“ full of trouble. He cometh forth as a flower, and is 
** cut down.” 
IV. 
In har’ft at the thearing, 
Nae blyth, &c. 


In this ftanza, we have another inftance of the change 
that had taken place, fince the fatal battle. As the 
poet had mentioned fackés in the former ftanza, his 
thoughts were naturally turned to the cutting down of 
the grain in the harveft ; which ufed to be a time of 
great mirth and feftivity. But now the women only 
were engaged in this work, no youths to aflift them. 

There is fomething very affecting in the circumftance 
-of the binders, They are all old men—the fathers, 
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1791. 
we may fuppofe, of thofe who. fhould have been engag- 
ed in this work. They were too much overcome with | 
rief themfelves, to adminifter comfort to the weeping | 
maidens. The grief of both too was embittered on this 
occafion, by the recolle@tion af the former merry {icenes, 
at that feafon. 
In the latter part of this ftanza, the poet mentions 
another inftance, in which the change was remarkable, 
There were now no love ploys, as formerly at the fairs 
and preachings. Love had for a feafon taken wing; 
and given place to forrow and defpair.—Here, | confefs, 
I could have wifhed a change; that preachings had 
either not been attended to, or attended to in a different 
manner *. We commend the young men for thewing 
all attention to the maidens at the fairs ; and improving 
fuch feafons of leifure for cherifhing a virtuous affec- 
tion. But when attending the public ordinances of re- 
ligion in the church or in the fields, they ought to have 
fomething higher in view, than what relates merely to 
themfelves. Poetry fhould ever be employed in the 
fervice of religion and virtue; and keep at a diftance 
from the appearance of licentioufnefs. 
V. 
O dule for the order, 
Sent our, &c. 


After having thus beautifully defcribed the effe&s 
of grief upon the virgins, the poet in this ftanza natu- 
rally gives vent to his own: vainly exclaiming againft 
the unhappy mandate, which had proved the caufe of 
fuch misfortunes. He difcovers here a partiality to 
his countrymen, which is at leaft pardonable. He ale 




























* The remarks above, may fhew that the author is not fo partial as 
to find no fault with the poem. It is he more neceffary, becaufe the 
abufe, there cliuded to, is at this day common in fome parts of Scot- 
Jand. ‘Tent preachings are often confidered as a ploy of the fame kind 
with the fairs. When they refort to them with fuch views, we may 
eafily fuppofe little attention will be given to the worfhip of God, or te 
the inftru@ions delivered by the preachers. 
Ff 2 
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lows the Englifh had gained the day; but would _inf- 
nuate that it was not their ufual cuftom; for anes, 
[ays he, they got the day. Nor will he pe them 
the glory ot a fair wishory, : by guile, fays mer they got 
the day. From the. youth being all cut off, he draws 
an argument in favour of their bravery. It-was, no 
wonder. then. that they fhould save been cut off, for 
they were always the foremoft in battle. They neyer 
feared their enemies, but ruthed-on boldly to death or 
victory 

Thus hath he raifed a trophy, to their methory, 
which hath yet efcaped the deyatlations of time, and 
which we hope. thadl yet be long preferved by the fair 
daughters of Caledonia. And while they tune their 
harps and, their. voices, to raife this mournful fong, 
they hall fometimes drop a tear for the brave youths, 
who fell in. Flodde’ ficld ; and-for the difconfolate vir- 
gins, wilo were -left lonely in- the halls, to bewail the 
untimely fate of their lovers. 


Copy of a Letter from an £. nglife Slave-drever at Al. 
giers to bis Friend in England, 
By the blefling of God,l have now got into.a very good 
birth. I have the bgp of twenty flaves, fome 
Spanith, fome Englith, and fome Americans. I get 
My victuals, and eq jaa to one ihilling a day befides, 
ahd all for driving the flaves to the field, and keeping 
them to their work when th iey are theres To be fure 
it'went hard with me at firft to whip my country-folks ; 
bnt cuftom, as the fayins is, is fecond nature. So t 
whip them now without minding it, juft’ for all the 
world as if they were a parcel of hories ; only when 
they commit a fault,.I make them whip one another, 
which you know: horfes cannot do. I hope, Tom, that 
heithér you nor any of my friends will think the worfe 
6f me for being as {1 am in my prefent birth. People 
may fay this or that of the infidels; but fure am I they 
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do not deferve to be extirpated any more than the Eng- 
lith themfelves. For one white flave that we have here, 

the Englifh have ten, black .ones in the Weft Indies, 
and they ufe their flaves much more cruelly than we do 
ours. And what though we fometimes make the Englifh 
failors flaves ; they are much better here than at home, 
for they are notliing at the beft but flaves. You know, 

Tom, how both youand your brother Jonathan were 
knocked down and prefled before you could hand a rope ; 
and how, being crammed into the hold, your brother died 
of the bad air; but you being ftronger, was faved, by 
the blefling of God. You know how you have fhewn 
me the marks of the flogging which the captain ordered 
you, and all for falling. from the main yard, and killing 
his whore’s lip dog, though fure 1 am he might have 
had pity on your brdken collar bone. - And belides, we 
do not make the flaves fight for their mafters, and they 
never come by any wounds, as the Englifhmen who 
are prefied for failors do. We only make them work 
as they would be ‘obliged to do, or ftarve, at home. 
Their victuals are of the beft; and for fruit, the beft 
Englith lord in the land might with to get what they 
throw away; {fo that our dealings are mercy, compared 
with your treatment of thé poor nigers, which’ both 
you and I have feen at Kifgfton, and which you will 
remember, by this fame token, that when we got a- 
board again, we wifhed they would rife and cut all the 
white men’s throats. So you muft take care of taking 
up wrong notions. to my. difadvantage ; ; for we juft do 
here to the whites what the whites do to the blacks in 
the Weft Indies ; only we ufe them more merifully, 

lam, &c. 

Algiers, 3d February 1790. 
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4 Petition from the Ladies of Edinburgh to’ DoGor 
Moyes. 

Dear Doétor, let it not tran{pire, 

How much your leétures we admire ; 
How at your eloquence we wonder, 
When you explain the caufe of thunder, 
Of lightning, and of electricity, 

With fo much plainnefs and fimplicity : 
The origin of rocks and mountains, 

Of feas aud rivers, lakes and fountains, ; 
Of rain and hail, and froft and fnow, 
And all the winds and ftorms that blow : 
Befides.an hundred wonders more, 

Of which we neyer heard before. 

But now, dear Doétor, not to flatter, 
There is a moft important matter; 

A matter which you never touch on, 

A matter which our thoughts run much on ; 
A fubjeé&, if we right conje&ture, 

Which well deferves a long long leéture, 
Which all the ladies would approve, 

The natural hiftory of love, 

Oh jit?’ to our united voice, 

Deny us not, dear Doctor Moyes ; 

Tell us, why our poor tender hearts 

So willingly admit love’s darts : 
Teach us the marks of love’s beginning; 
What is it makes a beau fo winning ; 
What makes us think a coxcomb witty, 
A dotard wife, a red coat pretty : 
Why we believe fuch horrid lies, 
That we are angels from the tkies ; 
Our teeth are pearl, our cheeks are rofes; 
Our eyes are ftars ; fuch charming nofes ! 
Explain our dreams, waking and fleeping; 
Explain our laughing and our weeping; 
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Explain our hoping and our doubting, 

Our bluthing, fimpering, and pouting ; 

Teach us all the enchanting arts 

Of winning, and of keeping hearts : 

Teach us, dear Doétor, if you can, 

To humble that proud creature, Man ; 

To turn the wile ones into fools, 

The proud and infolent to tools ; 

To make them all run helter fkelter, 

Their necks into the marriage halter : 

Then leave us fo ourfelves with thefe; 

We'll rule and turn them as we pleafe. 

Dear Doétor, if you grant our withes, 

We promife you five hundred kiffes ; 

And rather than th’ affair be blunder’d, 

We'll give you fix fcore to the hundred. 
J. 8. 300 pretty Ladies. 


Eee, 
To the Bee. 


Sir Bee, if you are not fplenetic, 

But malleable to the critic, 

I’d thefe few lines inculcate under, 

My fentiments—on your firft number ; 
And fhould I chance in any thing 

T’ offend, retort, Sir—ufe your fting ; 
All’s fair ; and be affur’d [’ll fcorn it, 

Bee though you are, nay though a hornet-—— 
And, primo, as to Doéor Cullen, 

I’m fure he would look marvellous fullen, 
Broke he from Nature’s bond, to fee 
Himfelf in fuch a ftrange foflée ; 

With not one fingle leading feature 

To mark the man from fuch a creature ; 
Which fhews to all, at the firft view, 

No more like him—than I’m like you. 
And then, how oddly the defcripture 
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Befits fo hideous a picture! (2. 

Next, as to your mule irritant, 

Her rage is juft ; but’ thea hericint,? : 

*Bout Hecate fell, and fraughty her diction * “¥ 
With fuch combuftible|fike fidfon ; + 
And Lethe’s fumes} ‘that“t-wodld make ‘4 ‘fringe, j 
To-read it, think his life: in:danger: ; 
And ftill the author feeins ‘to jump 

As in the vacuum of an air’ pump’; 

Scorns Nature, and thinks of creating 

A world’s of’s own out of a nothing.— 

Your linnet fings a little better, 

Though colour’d fcarce to common nature.— 

Now, if you deem us poets fools. 

We think you chemifts f{tatefmen’s tools, 

Nor are our brains fo very addle, 

But’ we can turn on you the table; 

Would not two grains of Peter Pindar, 

Your motely menfiruum of wonder, 

And dull, pedantic, pond’rous metal, | 
Amply precipitate and fettle >— | 
Though dread you need not fublimation: : 
But now I’ve wrote to faturation ;— 





. 

So farewell to your firft; I propound 

Next to addrefs me to your fecond. ‘ 

Th’ mufe your threats being fo annoy’d at, : 

Will juft devour it as you void it. ‘ 
P..S. Print this, and let the great world fee. 

That you are an impartial Bee”. ; 

T. d 

. ° t 

* The editor returns thanks to Mr. T.. far the above lines; which, ye 

though not poffeffing all the merit he could with, have ftill ene merit,— ‘ 

Sprightline/s, which he is forty to fay, is a very rare ope among his Cor- e 

refpondents. As he has not one grain of that quality in‘his own com~- ( 

pofition, he wifhes very much to find it among his correspondents, and a 

will pay a particular attertion.to thofe cx impofitions, either in prefe or fo 

verfe, where it is difcoverable, when natural, and not affected. de 

But though with him, chieerfulnefs, like charity, will cover a el 


multitude of faults, it will nyt alone be fufficient to “attone for eve- 
ry defect. He obferves that Claudero of facetious memory, in an intro 
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— ~ 
Sir Edward a Story. 


rs Te virtue of Louifa was vanquilhed ; but her fenfe of vir- 
tue was not overcome.—Neither the vows of eternal fideli- 
ty of her feducer, nor the conftant and refpeGful attention 
which he paid her during a hurried journey te England, 
could allay that anguifh which the fuffered at the recollec- 
tion of her paft, andthe thoughts of her prefent fituation. 
Sir Edward felt ftrongly the power of her beauty, and of 
her grief. His heart was not made for that part, which, 
it is probable, he thought it could have performed ; it was 
fill fubje& to remorfe, to.compaffion, and to love. Thefe 
emotions, perhaps, he might foon have overcome, had they 


duction to fome poems printed by him, defired his readers, if they cha-- 
ced to find a footteo thort, to go on a little farther, and they would pro- 
bably meet with another with a foot too long, which, he hoped, would 
be confidered as making up for the firft defect. Perhaps our hebbling 
bard reafons afterthefame manner. Yet we would advife, when he nexc 
intends to beftride his hobby, oft mifnamed Pegafus, he would carry him to the 
fmith, and give the poor animal a fet of new thoes, to keep his feet found 
in going overthe rugged#0ad which he's likely to encounter;—ane alfe that 
he wuold put a little hard meat in his belly, to give him bottom, before 
he graips the whip and ties on his fpurs; for it is 2 painful thing to fee 
a poor beaft pufhed by whip anc fpur beyond his matural {peed; coming 
wheezing and limping on; and we are afraid fome of our tender hearted 
readers might diflike that kind of fport ;—befides; he might have a 
chance of being diftanced and thrown out; which, according to the rules 
of the turf, would put it out of his power to ftart again for the fame prize. 
—But by keeping his feet in good order, and his body hearty, he may be 
enabled to fcamper away with eafe to himfelf, pleafure to the rider, and 
fatisfaétion to the {pe€ators. 

The editor begs alfo to ubferve, that though he is not so hardy as to dif- 
pute the canon of Pope,—*‘‘ one line for ferfe, and one for rhime,** for fear 
of the confequences ; as, if he is to judge from their practice, he has no 
doubt but the whole right of rhiming race would be immediately at him, 
to defend their facred rights -—Yet as he knows not if it is am article in 


ch, the Magna Charta of poetafters, that for the fake of rhime they have 
Ct aright to cdia new words at pleafure;—til) this privilege-beclearly af- 
a certained, he fhall objeét to the praétice as licentious, and contrary to the 
m~ (pitit of the laws of Parnofius. Indeed poor profe writers will think ic 
ad a very unseafonable demand, afier the conceffion that has juft been made ; 
or for if fenfe be facrificed to found, it mut be a very extraordinary Cafe in- 


deed, where a known word cannot be found to clink with another. Thar : 
4 ur impartiality moy not be called in queftion, we have copied the a- / 
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been met bY valgar’violende OY réproaches) bar'the qdiet 
ahd upbraiding Yorrow sof Lovifa ’nottithed 'thofe “feelined 
Of tendetnefs arid attachmént. She «never Mentioned hes 
wroiig? in wotds} fometimes'a few ftertidg teats would 
k’ thems dnd when time “hind *given Her @ little mor 
compofure, her lite diftonrled melancholy tmafio. od ovis 
On'theie arrival ‘in’ England; Sit Edward carticd Lowifi 
to his feat in the’ country! ‘There’ fhe’ was ' ¢raited ‘with all 
the obfervance' of'w / wife’; andy hud» the° chofen it, ‘mighe 
have commanded mote! than the ordinary fplendour ofong 
But the would not allow the indulgence of Sir Edward 
blazon with eqtipage, atid thew that’ (tate which the withed 
to hide, and, if poffible; to: forget. Her books and her inufie 
were her oily pleafures, if pleafares they could be calieth 
that ferved but to alleviate mifery, and ‘to blunt -for a‘whil 


the pangs of contrition. Ll os 


bave lines:from, the author’s:manufcript-with all poffible fidelity, verdatioa 
et -Jitexatim, that: our. readers may be able to.decide whether he hap been 
culpable of a Jicentious trefpafs on the eftablithed laws in this redpect at 
At. 

Satire is a weapon, that, if rightly wielded, the editor: has ever thought 
maybe of the bigheft utility in the republic of -letters;——but it.is a wea- 

» that. few can handle with adroitne{s ;—ani he recommends the fol- 
owing lines to the ¢onfideration of thofe who think themfelves qualified 
to-wield jit: 


Adin fmooth ojl the razor beit.is. whet, 
-So..wit is by politeness tharpett fet ; 

Their want.of edge from their offence is feen ; 
Both pains us leaft when exquifitely keen’ 


if thefe rules be adhered to, he will be better pleafed with) the fpluter 
ry lath, than with the moft ftudied lapguage of pancgyric.--—Much 
good refults from a juft and well timed reprimand y—but [itile good can 
ever attend the language of compliment, even when’ there $s fome fedd- 
dation ‘for it. He begs his young correfpondeats toadver 6 this, and 
they-will reap much (benefit. from it. Jf at amy time they. feck ia fmax 
under the lath of fatire, let them, be aflured the fatire.js. well, founded.— 
And inftead.of being enraged at the person who .wounds them, Jet them 
itudy to deail themfelves of the Jight he affords to them, and tb edn- 
duét themfelvés ‘28 to difarm him. in futeves ‘Last themSnet) howere?, 
dread the lath of, captious fatire;. for the editor; wilh pug hi mifelé between 
them and. dangerin.this cefpe. They may cet ferurm, ip his progect 
againft thofe mifchievous fhafts thar are pointed by snygvoicect rat Ler 
than a fpirit of jut cenfure ; for'cthough he courts Yound “cHiticfin, “fe Wi. 
banifh from his mifecilany, with’contempt,y every higt iat feemié’ tobe YE 
Aictated by ill-;acure or malevolence, 
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i» bhefa were deeply aggravated, by-the recollection of her 
fathes sia father eat iin dus age.to feel his own. misfortunes, 
and his daughter's diferace. Siz Edward was too generous 
notte think of providing for Venoni.. He meant to make. 
fome. atonement forthe pinjury. he -had, done him, by that 
eruel bounty: which is reparation only to.the bafe, but to the 
bovett is-.infalt. ., He had. nos, however, aa opportunity of 
ancomplithing his purpefe,,..He learned that Venoni, feon 
after his: danghtcr’s,eclapement, removed. from his former. 
place! of . refidence,,.and,. es, his, neighbours, reported, had 
died in One, of. the. villages,of Savoy, His daughter felt 
thidiwithiangnith the meft. poignant; and her, affliction for 
aiwhile,refuled. confolation.. . Sir. Edward’s- whole tender-- 
riefiand, attention, were, called forth to mitigate her grief ; 
and, after its firlt tranfports chad fubfided, he carried her 
to London, in hopes that objects new, to her, and commonly. 
attractive.to all, might contribute to remove it. 

With aman poffefled of feelings: like. Sir Edward's, the 
Midion of Louifa gave a certain refpect to his attentions. 
He hired her a-houfe, feparate from. his own, and treated 
her with. all the delicacy of the pureft attachment. . But his. 
folicitude to comfort and:amufe her was not attended with 
fidcéfs. ~ She* felt all the horrors of that. guilt, which the’ 
now me not: only as the ruin.of herfelf, but the.mur- 
derer of her father. 

In London, Sir_ Edward found his fitter, who. had mar- 
ried a man of great fortune and high fafhion. He had mar- 
ried her,.becaufe fhe was.a fine woman, and admired by 
fine men ; fhe had. married him, becaufe he was the weal- 
thief of herfuitors. They lived; as. is common to people 
in fuch a‘ fituation, neceffitous with a princely revenue, and 
very wretched amidjt perpetual gaicty. This-feene was fo 
foreign fromthe .idea.Sir. Edward had formed of the recep- 
tion .his country and friends were to afford him, that he found 
a.conftant fource ofdifguft in. the fociety of his equals. In 
their converfation, fantaftic, not. refined,.their ideas were 
frivolous,.and.their knowledge thallow;.and with all the 
pride.of birth and infolence of ftation, their principles were 
mean, and their minds ignoble. In their pretended attach- 
ments, he difcovered only defigns of felfifhnefs ; and their 


ote YE pleafures, he experienced, were as fallacious as their friend- 
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thips. In the fociety of Louifa, he found fenfibility and 
truth ; her’s was the only. héart that: feemed interefted! in 
his welfare. She faw the return of virtue indir: Edwards 
and felt the friendthip which he»thewed her. Sometiniesy 
when the perceived him forrowful, her lute would deave-its: 
melancholy for more lively airs, and her countenance affame 
a gaiety it was not formed to wear. But her heart: was 
breaking with that anguifh which her generofity endeavours 
ed to conceal from him’; ‘her frame, too.'delicate for the 
ftruggle with her feelings, feemed to-yield to their-forceg: 
her reft forfook her ; the colour faded in. her cheek\; the: 


luftre of her-eyes gtew dim. Sir Edward faw thefefymp- | 


toms of decay with the deepeft remorfe. Often‘did-he cerie 
thofe falfe ideas of pleafure which had led him to confider 
the ruin of an artlefs girl, who loved and trufted him, as‘at 
ubjeét which it was luxury to attain, and pride to. accom» 
plifh. Often did he with to blot out. from, his life a few: 
guilty months, to be again’ reftored to-an opportunity of 
giving happinefs to that family, whofe unfufpecting kind- 
nefs he had repaid with the treachery ofa. robber, andithe, 
cruelty of an affaffin. in 


One evening, while he fat in a little peckoneenl Louifas!: 


his mind alternately agitated and foftened with this impréfsi 
fion, a hand-organ, of a remarkably fweet. tone, wag heard! 
in the ftreet. Louifa, laid afide-her lute, and lntenedy ‘The 
airs it played’ were thofe of her native country; and afew, 
tears which’ the endeavoured to hide, ftele from’ her. on: 
hearing them. © Sir Edward: ordereda fervantyto fetch the: 
orgenift into the room. He was brought in. aoeiene 
and a at the door of the apartment. ~ {is 
layed one or two fprightly tunes, to “Gch Lowitad 
had nyt ox danced in: her infancy : She gave herfelf up: tux 


the: recolléGion; and her tears flowed» without: céatrouho' 


Suddenly the muficien changed the ftop, intréduced/4 little 
melatcholy air, of a wild and plaintive ‘Kind, Louifa ftarts: 
ed from her feat, and tufhed up te the ftranger:—/He threiws 
off @. tattered coat and black patch. -le was her-father' 


She would have fprung to embrace’him she: tiitmed:afides! 


for afew moments, and would not receive her into his arms. 
But nature at laft overcame his refentment ; he burft into 
tears, and prefled to his bofom his long loft daughter. 
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Sir Edward ftvod fixed in'aftohifhment -ahd" confufion—— 
*(Thoéme not ‘toupbraid!y ous” faid Venoniy'* Tamra peer; 
weak old man,anable for wpbraidings ;' 1 am come! but to 
find my child, vo forgiveher, and ‘vo dis’ Whe’ you few. 
us firit; -Sit' Kdwatd, we werd not ‘thus: Yow! fotind as 
virtodus and happy ; we danced atid' Wwe fung’; and»tiere 
was not ’d ‘fad “hedrt inthe valley where we dwelt. © Vet 
we left: var duticing; and our fongs;'and our cheerfulnefs ; 
you -were> diftreffed, and we pitied you.” Since that day, 
the pipe ‘has never*been heard in Venoni’s fields $ grief and 
ficknefs “have almoft brought him™ to the: graves and" his 
neighbours, who loved ‘and- pitied him; have been cheerful 
no more.» Yet, methinks, though you robbed us: ‘of hap- 
pinefi;"you” are’ ‘not’ happy; ‘elfe why that dejected look, 
which, anidft all‘ the grandeur around you, I*faw you 
wear; and’ thofe’ teats, which,’ under all the gaudinefs of 
her*‘apparel, I faw that poor deluded girl flied?!" But 
fie fhall thed no -more,” eried: Sit Edward’; “ you thall'be 
happy, and’ § thall be juft.. Forgive, my venerable friend) the 
injaries' which Phave done thee ; fergive me, my Louifa, for 
rating: your excellence at a price fo mean. ‘fF have feen 
thofe high born fémalés‘to which my rank might -have ‘al- 
lied. mie ; I am afhamed’of their vices, and fick of their fol- 
lies. Pyofligate in’ their hearts, amidft affeted purity, they 
are’ flaves to pleaftre; without the fincerity of paffion; and, 
with the name ‘of ‘honour, are infenfible to the feelings of 
virtue. You, my Louifa !—but F will not ‘call wp’ recol- 
le@tiotis that! might tender me lefs worthy*of your future 
efteem++Continuc to love your Edward ; “but a few hours} 
and you fhall add the title to the affe@t tons of a wife; ‘let 
thescaré andtendernels. of a huitand bring back its peace 
to your mirid; ‘and its bloom to your check.» We-will leave 
for'a wiribe the wonder andthe envy of the fafhionable circle 
here.' We will reftore ‘your father to his native hime 5 un- 
der that roof.I {hall once more be happy without alloy, ‘hb ‘- 
caufe! f- fhall-deferve ‘my'happinefs. Again thall therpipe 
and-the @urice ¢tladden the vailey, and Spieetive ond peace 
beain' on thre: cottage oF Venont.” >” 
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An account of the pnts of the tnt et ahed by E p 
Oldenlandia Umbellat we rie a A Fae 


3 

Coromandel coafhr, Che, x—the£ le. i a Set 

the fine, permanan fe an tocar Bit 

by Fames Anderfon, M. D. tante t 

at- Madras, .4m2) deshentes ames Ander for. L. d..\: 

at Gatfield near Leith Dated: Augrgh cae hun 

t Dis 2ATRM 
Tur feeds of Oldenlandie on bbe; are gathered. i in "Jaoneen 
and fown in July :, The.rootsere dug.up in. March. .Whea 
the feeds are-freth gathered, I hall fend.you enough; to, ax 
rive without any rifk of lofing their vegetative power. 

It grows every where. here a fmall weed ; but.it is, only 
by particular culture the roots become poflefied of the beau: 
tiful and permanent.red dye,. the feeds.of which only are 
preferved for crop. 

To enable you te judge whether our Wet India iffaids 
are capable of its culture or not, I muft give you a fketch’af 
the Coromandel coaft, and the nature of the foil employed 
for raifing Che: Of the climate you have fomewhit iy the 
philofophical tranfaétions. 

It appears to me, that the decompofitionof thé vaciiltad 
wathed down by. the frethes, have extended a clay foit whith 
encroaches fome.miles on the ancient bed of the fea, folasto 
form a leve] plain along the coait, about’ two or. three feet 
higher than the.fea’s furface.. 

This being, eftablifhed, there are rivulets at‘a few miles 
only from each other, which wath great quantities of fand 
from the. foil of the inland country, till jt reaches* the’ fez, 
when it is carried off at a right angle by the current,’ and 
tiirown out’by. the farf, fo as to form the beach: 

Now, the high winds: that frequently blow’ here, drive. 
this fand ferthes backwards ; fo that in ages, the olay fail‘fs, 
in many places covered with pure fand to the height of two 
or three feet, and here and there a fand hill, thirty or forty, 
feet high. 

It isin thofe parts, where the fand is evenly fpread, the 
Che is-cultivated. the fandy plain is evenly laid out in 
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beds like a garden, on whichnthe:feeds are fown- amd care- 
oS aocageemne a ae e gy Poa gm for the firft 
mo th, * uae 

“The value. ofthe root. here prevents its being fent to Ea- 

pe, as well as ‘that the poWer’6f the’ flu’s rays are necef- 
fa ‘to obtain the full effee of the dye 5:16 ‘that » dyer muft 
fometines depeat his precefs aoe thined "behsre~he hits the 
ag colour.’ 

The root; whichis very. dender: and:leng, when dried, is 
put up ia bundles about « {pan in girt, and brought thus to 
market, where it fells according to its quality, at the rate of 
ftom’ teh pagodas, or four pounds Sterling, to feventy pago- 
das, Or twenty-eight pounds Sterling the maund,. or quarter 
ofan' hundred weight. 


Tranflation from the Talinga for the cultivation of the 
Che or Chay*. 


" "The way of gathering feeds of Chay root, when the plant® 
are, well.grown and.red-coloured, and after they have flow- 
ered, and prodpced fruit and long roots, then it is time to 

st the feed; as the feeds are very {mall, and drop down un- 
He the plants, it. can only be gathered with the fand, which 
muft be kept as in a heap till next year,.as ‘it cannot be u- 
ie «tha egre—r The ground fhould be fandy, and where 
em water, well manured with fheep’s dung; or 

oo 1ould be kepton the ground for that purpofe, and then 
ploughed, the ,more, frequently the better, {even or eight 
times. It muit be perfeétly level, without grafs, and divid- 
¢dinto beds,of one, yard breadth, and four yards long, with 
a narrow. water courle,. The feeds mult. be fown thinly 
therein, and Palmira leaves placed over the furface, and the 
a fed poured om them to prevent the feed béing wathed out 

the ground, until they theot up, which will bein 5 or 6 
days, For two,months,after this, the ground muft be kept 
conftantly wet and {prinkled befides with, water, having cow 
dung. ee (with jt) every morning, to prevent the thoots 

ng, blowneff by the wind ; during the cemaining monthe 
ys cow dung may be oniitted, and the ground only water- 


“ This Was. tead’ in thé Royal Society of Editibarghy Novernber gu ; 
and/the originil, fom whence the’ tranflation was made, lodged with 
the fecretary of the foc:ety. 
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ed twiée a-day, morning and.evening—Grafs muft not be 
allowed to grow.—-If; managed asabove, it will be grown 
in fix months, when it muft be dug up with a large iron bar, 
tor prévent’ the xoots being broke, and bound inte {mall 
bundles, that are to.be dried and bound into large: bundles, 
of two maunds we ght, or 15o0spound weight. 

After catting or beating off ‘the upper part, ‘the roots 
muft be well powdered, and mixed up with four times their 
quantity of water in a pot, dnd ‘boiled for fome time, both 
‘for painting and dying red. For the painted Calengary os 
Chintz, the painters ule other ftuffs together with Chay root, 
according to their convenience, as Brafil wood, tofhew them 
where the.cedis to be put, but the Che root is the princi+ 

al.—The ground that is plante«: with Chay root cannot be 
ufed for the fame purpofe again for five years. 


N. B. Seeds of the Oldenlandia Umbellata were fent by 
three different conveyances, which all arrived fafe in Britain. 
—One parcel was given to.the royal fociety for the promo- 
tion of arts, in the Strand, London; another parcel to the 
fociety of agriculture, Bath; and another to the philofo- 
phic and literary fociety at Manchefter ; with a requeft: to 
the firft, that a {mall parcel of the feeds fhould ‘be commu- 
nicated to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. and another to the king’s 
gardener at Kew ;—the remainder to be diftributed amon 
fuch perfons here, and in .the Weit Indies, as were mo 
likely to give this plant a fair trial. It was alfo requefted, 
‘that the members of the other focieties would take the 
trouble to fend thefe feeds, chiefly to their correfpondents 
in the Weft Indies, fo as tp give it a chance of a fair trial 
in different places, _ At the fame time, asthe root is of fo 
great value, it could admit of being imported dire@tly from 
India as an article of commerce ; and fome of the roots 
have been accordingly ord ied home for a trial. 

It muft, however, be admitted, that the ufe of this drug 
is not. now fo much wanted here as forrmerly, fecing»an in- 
genious gentleman, now at Glafgow, has difcovered a me- 
thod of dying cotton of a permanent red, little’ inferior te 

that from India. 
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